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duty, while veterans of the Lombardy campaign declared that till
that day they had scarcely known what fighting was,1

The new British Army had proved itself. After many sufferings
and vicissitudes, it had shown its ability not merely to take punish-
ment but to give it. By a curious irony of fate, James Stuart,
the man who, given a chance, might have led it to a greater victory,
died at Richmond Lodge three days after the battle at the age of
forty-eight. Abercromby followed him swiftly. Gangrene set in
on March 26th and he died on the 28th universally mourned by his
men. His epitaph was published by his old comrade-in-arms, the
Duke of York, in a General Order of the Day:

" His steady observance of discipline, his ever-watchful atten-
tion to the health and wants of his troops, the persevering
and unconquerable spirit which marked his military career,
the splendour of his actions in the field and the heroism of
his death are worthy the imitation of all who desire, like him,
a life of honour and a death of glory."

Alexandria did not fall to die British with the victory. The
French retired behind its walls and, lacking a siege train, the victors
had no alternative but to starve the town out. But their communi-
cations with the fleet were now secure, and with the arrival of
4000 Turks on March 25th they were able to institute a siege of
Rosetta at the mouth of the Nile. The place fell on April ipth,
opening the way to Cairo and the conquest of Egypt.
1 Fortescue, IV, 843.